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know how many of them believed what they were told. I knew only 
that what they were told was untrue. By January 1944 the battle was 
lost. I had seen the bomb patterns, which showed bombs scattered 
over an enormous area. The bomber losses were rising sharply. There 
was no chance that our continuing the offensive in this style could 
have any decisive effect on the war. It was true that Berlin contained 
a great variety of important war industries and administrative cen- 
f ters. But Bomber Command was not attempting to find and attack 
these objectives individually. We merely showered incendiary 
bombs over the city in as concentrated a fashion as possible, with a 
' Small fraction of high^explosive bombs t ojJiscourage the fire-fighters. 
Against this sort of attack the defense could afford to be selective. 
Important factories were protected by fire-fighting teams who could 
deal quickly with incendiaries falling in vital areas. Civilian housing 
and shops could be left to burn. So it often happened that Bomber 
l Command “destroyed” a city, and photographic reconnaissance a 
\ few weeks later showed factories producing as usual amid the rubble 
' of burnt homes. 

On just two occasions during the war, a Bomber Command incen¬ 
diary attack was outstandingly successful. This happened first in 
Hamburg in July 1943. We started s o many fires in a heavily built-up 
area that a fire storm developed, a hurricane of flame that killed forty 
thousand people and destroyed everything in its path. None of our 
other attacks had produced effects that were a tenth as destructive 
as the effects of a fire storm. The only way we could have won a 
milit arily meaningful victo ry in the battle of Berlin was to raise a fire 
storm there. Conceivably, a giant fire storm raging through Berlin 
could have fulfilled the dreams of the men who created Bomber 
Command. “Victory through Air Power” was their slogan. But I 
knew in January 1944 that this was not going to happen. A fire storm 
could happen only when the bombers were able to bomb exception¬ 
ally accurately and without serious interference from the defenses. 
Under our repeated battering the defenses of Berlin were getting 
stronger, and the scatter of the bombing was getting worse. Only 
once more, a year after my visit to Wyton, when Germany was 
invaded and almost overrun, we succeeded again in raising a fire 
storm. That was in February 1945, in Dresden. 

I was a civilian scientist working at Bomber Command headquar¬ 
ters. I had come a long way since the innocent days of Cosmic Unity. 
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D. Ellsberg: . . . cause I'm sure this would apply in the German case 
and in the strategic bombing case, and in Hiroshima. You know, something 

that's_ in connection with Calley. You know, I'll tell you, by 

the way, a funny parallel. The same issue of the paper that on September 30th, 
1969, that told about the dropping of the charges against the special forces 
of the double agent. It was a story that led me that night to start copying 
the Pentagon Papers. But when I got hold of the - I went back and got that 
issue of the paper, years later, and I found that in the same issue was the 
first public mention of the fact that the army was bringing Lt. William 
alley to trial to court martial. And then later was in the spring of '71 
that the trial actually occured and everybody was - I think '71 - in other 
words, had some relation to Pentagon Papers, and I think it was just before. 
Might have been '72, but so I followed it very closely and I was very struck 

I 

at the Letters to the Editor, how many people - "look, I did things like that 
in World War II or in Korea." The attitude was, if what Calley did was wrong, 
then what we did was wrong. What did was wrong. It was conditional, 
conditional like that. I related that to the what seemed to be the fury of 
a lot of people, especially veterans or families of veterans at the fact that 
only Calley was prosecuted. The feeling prevailed by the upper brass that 
Calley was being made a scapegoat for the others, and it seemed to me that 
a way of emphasizing what seemed to be a somewhat peculiar attitude in their 

reaction to the whole Calley_was a feeling, as I say, on the one hand 

there was just what some of these people said. If what Calley did was wrong, 
then what I did was wrong, and I do not want to accept that; I do not want to 
believe that. Also a feeling that people who had been in the service had done 
a lot of things, some of which might have been labelled atrocities, or under 
some circumstances - or had the sense that they were exposed to doing, what 
they could have done under orders, things such as Calley had done; even if 
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they hadn't done it. Or if they had lived with the assurance that following 
orders, in fact, absolved them from responsibility. That they didn't have to 
worry about that. And the spectacle of the higher brass absolving themselves 
and leaving Calley alone to bear the brunt, I think was felt by a lot of 
people, even as a retrospective betrayal. As though they suddenly felt a 
near my-t : lr. They themselves might not have done what Calley did, but they 
felt themselves ready to do it. They could have done it. Tt might have 
been done if they’d gotten the order, and now they sort of shudder. If we 
had, the brass might have left us there holding the bag, and they felt, 
retrospectively, anxious, nervous and resentful that they'd been exposed to 
these morals - to this moral judgement and that it wasn't true that the higher 
ups weren^lf prepared to take the responsibility for having ordered this. But 
the relation to Hiroshima and strategic bombing was this: I haven't - it's 

just a conjecture - say, well I'm_conjecture. One does not find - 

I don't think it's true to say, to find, there is an active sense of guilt in 
America, either about the strategic bombing or about Hiroshima 
This would be my first proposition, subject to argument. 

R. Lifton: _ standard _ 

and they're right at the edge. 

E. Markussen: There's not . . . 

D. Ellsberg: This is the first conjecture, somewhat independant from the 

second __and that is, however, it's not as though people - 

_ people remembered that it happened. They don't know a lot about 

the strategic bombing but they know something about it; at least somethinq ; they 
don't know the full scale of horror on the whole, and they've forgotten a lot 
but they know something about it and they certainly know about Hiroshima. And 
when I say that they don't feel guilt it's because I think that they accept the 
rationales for Hiroshima - the decision, that Truman gave, and others, as being 
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not only true, which they aren't, but acceptable , justifiable, legitimate, 
it's enough; sufficient rationale. But then they do know that that slaughter 
of people needs a justification, but if it didn't have a proper justification, 
it would not just be wrong or a crime, it would be a very big c rime. If it's 
a crime at all, it's not a small crime. And therefore that there is semi- 
consicious, not deeply conscious, not deeply unconscious, but semi-conscious, 
strong resistance, re-examining or re-thinking Hiroshima or the strategic 
bombing. And any analsis, any historical analysis that would tend to indicate 
that it was not justified, because it's like that literal skeleton in the 
closet, you know, in the family. A family mystery that does not bear close 
looking at, because if you should conclude that Truman was lying to us, and 
he was , as a matter of fact, when he said that Hiroshima was the only 
reasonable alternative to a million U.S. casualties. Then I think that people 
feel that this is the kind of thing that you would have to feel very guilty 


about, and were being protected from that as long as the history stays the 
way it is and as lon g as the leaders take full responsibility. But we as a 
people are in deep trouble if it should come up - come about - that after all, 
it really was a crime. That's a hypothesis I've had for some time. I know, 
for instance, that my father, and I'm not drawing from the following very 
small example, but I mention this just as evidence. My father, whose thinking 
throughout World War II and thereafter, and until the Pentagon Papers was 
released, was a very conventional, engineering, republican, if anything, a 
right-wing Republican. And now that he's 93 and he has come up with just a 


couple of comments from time to time as to - and has indicated to me a real 


sense of worry about whether America has not asked for it, somehow or other 
America doesn't have a judgement coming; and I found that startling in him . 

And I really asked him, you know, what was he referring to, and he mentioned 
Hiroshima and some others. And there certainly are a lot of other Americans 
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who have an uneasy feeling that we're heading for a kind of judgement; which 
is not ordinary conversation at all. I'm saying - contrary to Winners - 
winners imply that it's generally recognized that Hiroshima was a crime. 

I called him on that afterwards, I said, ' _ 

R. Lifton: Yes, I think there is a difficult line in doing psychological 
work against recognizing atrocity with - the hell of it is that atrocity 
begets atrocity because in order not to see the first atrocity as an atrocity . . 

D. Ellsberg: You have to do something else to say it's justified, 
therefore the other one was justified. At least we believe it. 

R. Lifton: Yes, and continue in that kind of a pattern. And it's also - 
Americans don't have any clear sense of guilt about Hiroshima, I agree with 

you about that_____ 

_(inaudible) It almost comes to a sort of numb guilt - 

something one is resisting feeling, and yet is potentially in one, or close 
to being in one. 

D. Ellsberg: Yes, I'd call you to especially, to your approach to this, 
to think about the following point. My notes in here? 

R. Lifton: Yes. Let us take them, _I'm going to put 

this in my room and change. 

D. Ellsberg: I'll take them. I think that to analyze this, it's worth 
you're really thinking hard, maybe the distinction exists in the murder trial 
but I haven't found it, to distinguishing between what is often called, very 
broadly, unconscious guilt, or repressed guilt or denied guilt. An impression 
that there is a lively sense of guilt there that is being somehow repressed, 
denied, or something, and something else, which is a consciousness of potential 
guilt. That rf this or this were true, this can be quite conscious. If this 
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I or this or this were true, then I would feel guilty . And that can lead to 
a very great effort to avoid finding out whether A B or C is true. But it's 
not quite the same as knowing that you are guilty, and denying it. But 
knowing that you might be and not wanting to find out. 

R. Lifton: (inaudible) 

D. Ellsberg: Oh of course, __ hold of that. 

R. Lifton: Now listen Eric, you'd better get ready and then - 


END 






